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To  the  Reader 


Within  recent  years  the  study  of  pressure  politics  has 
been  stressed.  Studies  have  been  made  regarding  its 
operation  in  Congress  and  in  international  affairs,  but 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows  no  state  legislative  body  has 
been  studied  with  that  in  view.  The  study  of  the  impact 
of  business  upon  government  is  a  neglected  field  in  the 
realm  of  state  government,  but  it  is  equally  as  powerful 
there  as  its  influence  is  upon  Congress  and  upon  our 
national  political  parties  and  international  relations. 
This  invisible  government  is  a  powerful  factor  and  not 
easily  detected  by  the  voter.  In  this  study  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  uphold  or  oppose  any  legislation,  but 
simply  to  show  the  forces  at  work  in  connection  with  the 
same. 

The  material  for  this  study  was  gotten  from  the  vari- 
ous members  and  former  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
from  the  lobbyists  concerned.  The  personal  sources  of 
this  information  are  kept  in  confidence  at  the  request  of 
those  giving  it.  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  ap- 
preciation to  the  many  who  have  aided  in  gathering  the 
material. 

C.  H.  Hamlin. 

Wilson,  N.  C,  June  1, 1933. 


Lobbyists  and  Lobbying  in  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature 

A  Study  in  Pressure  Politics 

Webster  defines  a  lobbyist  as  one  who  solicits  members 
of  a  legislative  body  to  favor  or  oppose  particular  meas- 
ures. A  lobbyist  is  anyone  who  may,  while  a  measure  is 
being  considered,  try  to  influence  legislation  by  appear- 
ing before  the  committee,  or  by  soliciting  the  members 
privately  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  thereby  have  the  Legislature  conform  to  his 
wishes. 

Lobbying  takes  on  many  forms.  Most  of  it  is  entirely 
legitimate  and  in  many  cases  indispensable  to  wise  action. 
First,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  giving  needed  information 
to  a  committee,  or  to  the  Legislature.  All  committees  in 
the  study  of  proposed  legislation  often  seek  information 
from  parties  involved.  It  is  open  and  instructive.  This 
type  of  work  may  be  of  greatest  usefulness  to  the  Legis- 
lature. All  concerned  are  given  the  same  opportunity. 
Second,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  influencing  through 
treating,  drinking,  and  similar  courtesies.  This  deals 
with  the  intangible  pressure  often  unconscious  to  the 
party  upon  whom  they  are  working.  Third,  it  may  be 
more  sinister,  consisting  of  deception  in  some  form,  such 
as  giving  false  information,  concealing  the  truth,  giving 
effective  but  unsound  reasoning,  not  being  honest  with 
the  legislator.  It  is  often  being  loyal  to  a  friend  or  client 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Fourth,  there  could  be 
direct  bribery  with  money,  office,  or  position.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  hope  for  promotion  or  fear  of  opposi- 
tion. Fifth,  there  is  also  a  form  of  mass  lobbying  that 
consists  of  petitions,  mass-meetings,  and  expressions  of 
opinion  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  This  is  re- 
sorted to  often  by  educational,  civic,  and  welfare  organ- 
izations. 

Many  legislators  attempt  to  make  contact  with  busi- 
ness interests  in  order  to  become  attorneys  for  the  same 
after  the  Legislature  adjourns.  One  legislator  said  the 
office  pays  more  through  contacts  thus  brought  about 
than  in  any  other  form.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  interests  seeking  legislative  favor  to  employ  mem- 
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bers  or  prospective  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 
That  has  happened  in  many  cases. 

Former  members  of  the  Assembly  make  the  best  lob- 
byists because  they  usually  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  members,  but  especially  because  they  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  ^  There  is  a  decided  number  of  this 
type  of  lobbyist  in  evidence  at  every  session. 

A  member  of  the  1931  and  1933  sessions  said: 

"Every  individual,  organization,  and  agency  has '  a  right  to  be 
heard  upon  any  matter  affecting  any  interest,  but  I  conceive  that 
this  hearing  should  be  in  open  hearing  before  the  committee.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  lobbyists  were  numeri- 
cally equal  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  lobbyists  were  ex-members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  for  that  reason  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  On  numerous 
occasions  the  ex-members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  acting  as  lobby- 
ists for  or  against  pending  legislation,  mingled  freely  with  the 
members  of  the  House  and  did  everything  toward  forming  and 
directing  legislation  except  making  the  speeches.  I  recall  particu- 
larly when  the  Crouse-Gill-Turner  bill  was  under  discussion  on  its 
third  reading,  there  were  almost  as  many  ex-member  lobbyists  on  the 
floor  as  there  were  members.  The  result  of  these  tactics  was  a 
diflJicult  time  for  this  bill  in  the  House,  and  its  final  emasculation  in 
the  Senate.  This  incident  could  be  repeated  several  times,  and  I 
merely  call  attention  to  it  by  way  of  illustration. "2 

Most  of  the  semi-sinister  influences  are  not  carried  on 
in  the  legislative  halls,  but  rather  in  the  hotels,  and  con- 
tacts set  up  in  the  daily  routine.  Treating  is  frequent. 
Often  a  legislator  is  invited  to  a  dinner  or  party  in  order 
to  set  up  contacts.  Acquaintances  are  made  the  object 
of  which  he  does  not  know.  Whiskey  is  commonly  used 
to  set  up  contact  with  those  so  influenced.  Obligations 
are  established  through  treating  and  other  courtesies. 

One  member  of  the  1933  session,  in  commenting  on  the 
1931  session,  said: 

"The  day  before  the  power  tax  bill  came  up  on  its  second  reading 
I  had  two  members  of  the  House  to  tell  me  frankly  that  they 
thought  this  bill  a  good  one,  but  they  could  not  vote  for  it  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  lobbyists  for  the  power  companies  had  been  so 
nice  to  them,  and  that  whenever  they  needed  any  whiskey  to  enter- 
tain any  of  their  friends,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  send  to  the  room 
of  any  of  them  and  get  an  ample  supply  of  apple  brandy.    (They  all 


1  This  privilege  was  rsmoved  by  the  1933  session. 
-  Name  withheld  by  request. 
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seemed  to  specialize  in  apple  brandy.)  I  can  name  many  more  in- 
stances, and  some  of  them  worse  than  this."^ 

There  was  more  questionable  lobbying  in  the  1931  ses- 
sion than  there  has  been  for  many  years.  There  were 
several  instances  in  the  1931  session  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Legislature  that  did  not  show  good  taste  on  the  part 
of  certain  parties  concerned.  In  May,  1931,  there  was 
passed  Senate  Resolution  624,  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  certain  rumors.  These  rumors  were  attempts  at 
bribery  of  some  members  of  the  Legislature  in  order  to 
defeat  the  luxury  sales  tax  then  up  for  consideration  in 
the  Senate.  No  proof  of  attempt  at  bribery  could  be 
established,  but  investigation  revealed  methods  of  a  ques- 
tionable nature. 

It  showed  that  Mr.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  then  president  of 
the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  had  asked  Mr.  D.  H. 
Pope,  chairman  of  the  Wake  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, for  a  conference  in  Durham — not  wishing  to  be 
seen  in  Raleigh  when  the  Legislature  was  in  session.  Mr. 
Reynolds  asked  Mr.  Pope  to  use  his  influence  to  persuade 
Senator  Hinsdale  to  give  up  the  fight  for  the  luxury  sales 
tax.  Senator  Hinsdale  was  at  that  time  employed  as  at- 
torney for  Wake  County  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
of  which  Mr.  Pope  was  chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  to 
Senator  Hinsdale  his  reason  for  opposing  the  luxury 
sales  tax.  It  was  an  attempt  to  change  by  ''messages" 
the  author  of  the  measure  through  Mr.  Pope,  who  would 
use  his  office  as  employer  of  Senator  Hinsdale.^ 

Another  instance  investigated  showed  that  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hatch  of  Goldsboro,  attorney  for  the  local  bottling  works, 
had  offered  Mr.  Faison  Thomson,  a  fellow  attorney  of 
Goldsboro,  a  fee  if  he  would  persuade  Senator  Hugh 
Dortch  to  absent  himself,  or  vote  against  the  luxury  tax. 

A  third  instance  was  the  extra  edition  of  the  Caswell 
Messenger,  containing  arguments  against  the  luxury 
sales  tax,  and  distributed  in  large  quantities  among  the 
legislators.  Senator  Hatchett  of  Caswell  had  voted  for 
the  luxury  sales  tax  on  the  first  two  readings.  The  county 
commissioners  and  other  leaders  of  his  county  had  held 
mass-meetings  asking  him  to  vote  for  the  luxury  tax 
measure.    Finally  the  Caswell  Messenger  brought  out 


^  Name  withheld  by  request. 

4  See  Evidence  of  Special  Investigating  Committee  for  full  account. 
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this  extra  edition.  The  publisher  would  not  tell  who  paid 
for  it.  Senator  Umstead,  an  opponent  of  the  luxury  sales 
tax,  said  it  was  paid  for  by  citizens  of  Caswell  County, 
but  beyond  that  he  would  not  say.  Senator  Hatchett, 
whose  vote  they  were  then  trying  to  change,  was  being 
entertained  by  the  anti-luxury  tax  forces.  On  the  third 
reading  he  changed  his  vote,  and  defeated  the  luxury 
sales  tax  in  the  1931  session. 

A  very  mysterious  lobbyist  investigated  was  Mr.  W.  L. 
Long  of  Roanoke  Rapids.  Mr.  Long  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  Democratic 
party.  He  had  escaped  the  penitentiary  for  certain  bank- 
ing transactions.  Mr.  Long  rented  rooms  in  the  Sir  Wal- 
ter Hotel  for  the  session  of  1931,  one  of  which  rooms 
was  rented  in  the  name  of  "E.  C.  House  of  Halifax."  He 
was  well  supplied  with  liquor.  Members  of  the  Assembly 
were  given  free  access  to  his  rooms.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters for  a  most  questionable  class  of  lobbyists.  In 
testifying  before  the  Special  Investigating  Committee 
Mr.  Long  said:  ''Since  coming  I  have  represented  sev- 
eral people  in  connection  with  legislation  pending  before 
the  General  Assembly,  but  none  of  these  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Revenue  Bill."  He  further  stated  that  he 
was  employed  by  moving  picture  and  insurance  inter- 
ests among  others.  He  said:  ''I  have  been  offered  em- 
ployment by  my  friend,  Mr.  S.  Clay  Williams,  but  I  re- 
fused. No  man  living,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  going  to  pay 
me  a  single  cent  in  connection  with  the  Revenue  Bill." 
No  one  was  found  who  believed  his  testimony  relative  to 
this  refusal  of  employment.  He  registered  as  lobbyist 
in  1933  for  the  Hamlet  Water  Company — a  small  com- 
pany whose  business  could  be  attended  to  in  twenty  min- 
utes. It  was  later  revealed  that  he  was  also  employed  by 
the  Duke  Power  Company  and  was  paid  $750  for  his 
services  as  their  lobbyist  for  1933. 

The  supplemental  statement  issued  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Special  Investigationg  Committee  said  in  part: 

"It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Williams  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
session,  and  certainly  as  early  as  the  introduction  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Revenue  Bill,  he  left  his  office  as  president  of  the  company,^ 


5  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company. 
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and  went  to  Raleigh  and  occupied  two  rooms  of  the  Sir  Walter 
Hotel,  a  well-known  public  hotel  largely  occupied  by  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  that  his  purpose  was  to  convince  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  on  various 
items  involved  by  the  luxury  tax.  One  of  the  items  in  the  luxury 
tax  was  a  tax  on  cigarettes;  ...  its  defeat  was  the  purpose  of  his 
stay  in  Raleigh.  He  called  to  his  employ  three  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Walter  Murphy  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Dawson  of  Kinston,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Woodson  of  Salisbury,  and  had  kept  them  in  the  service 
of  the  company  since  the  beginning  of  those  hearings  in  January. 

"This  company  is  not  alone  in  this  sort  of  conduct.  Mr.  Long  of 
Halifax  is  found  leaving  his  personal  duties,  and  in  the  Sir  Walter 
Hotel  (one  room  of  which  is  registered  in  a  fictitious  name  pre- 
sumably as  a  special  rest  resort  for  protection  against  visitors, 
phone  calls,  and  noise),  there  to  remain  through  almost  the  entire 
session,  to  urge  upon  members  of  the  Assembly  the  wisdom  of  the 
difference  between  a  general  sales  tax  and  a  luxury  tax.  Such 
insistent  and  urgent  personal  contact  with  the  personnel  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  private  touches  must  be  motivated  by  the  same  un- 
naturalness  that  the  act  itself  suggests  as  tested  by  what  is  known  to 
be  the  usual  conduct  of  other  people  who  leave  the  Legislature  to  its 
own  deliberations  and  conferences,  and  trust  to  the  results  of  its 
wisdom. "6 

Any  legislator  who  offends  any  group  is  defeated  at  the 
next  election,  if  the  group  offended  can  secure  it.  The 
effectiveness  of  any  lobbying  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view  of  the  legislator.  Watching  the  primary  and  elec- 
tion is  of  primary  importance.  This  is  done  more  than 
the  public  realizes. 

Senate  Bill  589,  introduced  by  Senator  Hardy  of  Lenoir 
in  the  1931  session,  attempted  to  regulate  lobbying.  It 
provided  that  all  lobbyists  should  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  stating  by  whom  employed  and  compen- 
sation to  be  received.  This  passed  the  Senate,  but  was 
smothered  in  the  House.  A  representative  of  the  1931 
and  1933  sessions  said  just  before  the  1933  session  met: 

"I  believe  that  the  approaching  General  Assembly  should,  at  the 
very  first,  take  steps  to  eliminate  lobbying  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate  by  ex-members  or  anyone  else,  and  to  bring  all  lobbying 
out  in  the  open,  where  it  ought  to  be.  I  believe  in  a  full,  fair,  and 
complete  hearing  for  everyone  in  the  open,  but  when  that  right  is 
accorded,  the  legislative  body  ought  not  to  be  hampered  and  im- 
peded by  the  type  of  lobbying  which  obtained  at  the  last  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. "7 


6  See  Supplemental  Report  of  Special  Investigating  Committee  for  1931,  Senate. 
Name  withheld  by  request. 
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The  session  of  1933  passed  House  Bill  59,  entitled  *'An 
Act  to  Regulate  Lobbying,"  prohibiting  ex-members  of 
the  Legislature  the  use  of  the  floor  except  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  presiding  officer.  It  further  provides  for 
registration  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  giving  date, 
nature  of  work,  employer,  and  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
by  anyone  in  connection  with  promoting  or  opposing  any 
legislation.  This  law  protects  the  honest  lobbyist,  but  it 
is  evaded  by  those  wishing  to  do  so.  There  were  211 
registered  for  the  1933  session,  and  these  reported  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  approximately  $75,000.^ 

Much  legislation  introduced  may  be  considered  "sneak" 
legislation.  Most  of  this  is  done  in  connection  with  local 
legislation.  Local  bills  are  usually  passed  under  a  sus- 
pension of  rules,  and  at  the  request  of  the  legislator 
from  the  county  concerned.  His  wishes  are  usually  ac- 
cepted without  question.  This  confidence  and  courtesy 
is  often  abused.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  1933  session 
several  deceptive  bills  were  introduced  attempting  to 
enact  legislation  that  possibly  could  not  be  passed  if  all 
the  facts  were  brought  out. 

Representative  Neal  of  McDowell  County  had  a  local 
bill  passed  posing  as  a  measure  to  encourage  stock  raising 
in  McDowell  County.  It  was  a  bill  to  permit  the  voters 
of  his  county  to  legalize  horse-racing  and  pari-mutuel 
betting  on  races,  but  its  provisions  were  unknown  until 
after  its  passage.  This  suggested  the  introduction  of 
several  other  deceptive  local  bills  posing  as  innocent  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Walter  Murphy  of  Rowan  introduced  a  bill  which 
he  said  was  similar  to  that  passed  for  McDowell  County. 
It  was  to  permit  the  voters  of  Rowan  County  to  vote  on 
legalizing  horse-racing  and  pari-mutuel  betting.  It  passed 
the  House.  In  the  Senate  it  was  found  the  provisions 
were  entirely  different  from  those  stated  by  Mr.  Walter 
Murphy.  It  provided  for  no  referendum  to  the  voters  of 
the  county,  but  instead  created  a  racing  commission  with 
Mr.  W.  C.  Coughenour  as  chairman  at  a  salary  of  $1,800. 
Mr.  Coughenour  is  former  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
State  Executive  Committee,  a  former  member  of  the 
House,  and  a  registered  lobbyist  at  the  1933  session  of 


8  See  records  of  expenditures  filed  with  Secretary  of  State. 
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the  Legislature.  Mr.  Murphy  stated  in  private  conversa- 
tion that  this  bill  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Coughenour.  It 
had  been  written  for  Mr.  Coughenour  by  an  attorney  of 
Salisbury. 

Representative  Taylor  of  Mecklenburg  introduced  an 
apparently  innocent  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  Exempt 
Mecklenburg  County  from  Chapter  120  of  Public  Laws 
of  1929."  This  was  passed  by  the  House  as  a  local  meas- 
ure. Senator  Kirkpatrick  of  Mecklenburg  asked  that 
the  Senate  pass  it  under  a  suspension  of  rules.  It  was  in 
the  act  of  being  passed  in  the  Senate  when  it  was  found 
that  Chapter  120  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1929  was  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  This  would  have  ex- 
empted Mecklenburg  County  and  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
the  industrial  center  of  the  State,  from  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Much  similar  legislation  was  introduced  and  some 
passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Legislature.  Such  'tac- 
tics tend  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  political  lead- 
ers. Many  legislators  do  not  view  such  methods  as  un- 
ethical, but  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  ethics  of  busi- 
ness and  politics. 

Geography  plays  a  large  part  in  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests. In  North  Carolina  the  farm  population  equals  the 
city  population,  but  the  value  of  factory  products  for  the 
State  is  eight  times  the  value  of  the  farm  products.  One 
factory  in  the  State  produces  wealth  equal  to  the  value  of 
all  the  farm  products.  These  factories  are  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  west  of  Raleigh.  That  section  is  dominated 
by  the  industrial  point  of  view.  The  eastern  section  be- 
tween Raleigh  and  the  coast  is  agricultural,  and  is  usu- 
ally dominated  by  the  agricultural  viewpoint.  Due  to  the 
large  amount  of  wealth,  the  ad  valorem  tax  rate  of  Pied- 
mont North  Carolina  is  approximately  half  the  rate  of 
the  forty-six  eastern  counties.  The  farm  rate  in  For- 
syth County  was  68  cents  per  acre  for  1929,  while  that 
in  Wilson  County  was  $1.35  per  acre.-^  This  situation 
causes  the  eastern  section  to  advocate  the  shifting  of 
taxes  from  real  estate  to  other  sources.  The  Piedmont 
section  is  willing  to  see  the  removal  of  taxes  on  real 


9  Taxation  in  North  Carolina,  page  33. 
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estate,  but  its  opposition  is  aroused  when  new  sources 
are  sought.  The  eastern  farmers  have  suffered  most  from 
the  fall  in  commodity  prices. 

Most  lobbying  in  any  legislative  body  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  taxation.  In  North  Carolina  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  prepares  a  recommended  budget  for 
the  Legislature.  This  budget  is  presented  to  the  Joint 
Finance  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Finance  Committee  has  public  hearings  to  which  all  in- 
terests involved  are  invited  to  state  their  case.  The  eco- 
nomic ties  of  the  personnel  of  this  committee  will  greatly 
influence  its  proposed  measure.  After  the  committee 
prepares  the  measure,  the  bill  goes  to  the  legislative  body 
to  be  accepted,  rejected,  or  amended,  as  they  may  see  fit. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
joint  and  public  sessions  invited  all  interests  concerned 
with  the  1933  Revenue  Bill  to  present  their  case.  All 
were  represented,  from  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany to  the  beauty  parlor  operators.  After  these  hear- 
ings were  completed  a  sub-finance  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  rewrite  the  Revenue  Bill.  This  was  done,  and 
the  same  presented  to  the  Legislature.  Many  revenue 
bills  were  introduced  by  individuals.  Lobbying  then 
shifted  from  the  committee  to  the  entire  body,  efforts 
being  made  to  influence  individual  members.  The 
method  employed  depends  upon  the  legislator  to  be  influ- 
enced. 

Railroads 

The  interests  of  railroads  and  motor  vehicle  transpor- 
tation conflict  sharply.  This  takes  the  form  of  agitation 
on  the  part  of  railroads  for  the  increase  of  taxation  on 
the  part  of  trucks  and  busses,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 
of  certain  safety  laws  applying  to  motor  transportation. 

The  chief  lobbyist  for  the  railroads  at  the  1933  session 
of  the  Legislature  was  Col.  George  K.  Freeman  of  Golds- 
boro.  He  was  employed  by  the  North  Carolina  Central 
Committee,  this  committee  being  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  railroads  operating  in  the  State. 
Most  of  the  legislation  offered  attempting  to  cripple 
motor  vehicle  transportation  was  prepared  by  this  com- 
mittee.   Colonel  Freeman  was  also  employed  by  the  Sea- 
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board  Air  Line.  In  addition,  the  individual  roads  had 
several  attorneys  to  represent  them  as  the  occasion  would 
arise.  The  following  were  some  of  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives : 

1.  William  B.  Rodman  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  General  Counsel  for  Norfolk 

Southerti  Railroad. 

2.  G.  R.  Tryol  and  L.  H.  Windholy,  Receivers  of  Norfolk  Southern 

Railroad. 

3.  T.  W.  Davis,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  General  Solicitor  for  Atlantic 

Coast  Line. 

4.  N.  C.  Shepherd,  Smithfield,  N.  C,  North  Carolina  Central  Com- 

mittee, composed  of  railroads  operating  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  W.  T.  .Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Assistant  Solicitor  for  the  Southern 

Railroad. 

6.  R.  L.  Stanley,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chief  Public  Relations  and  Receiver 

of  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

7.  L.  P.  McLendon,  Durham,  N.  C,  Southern  Railroad. 

8.  Terry  Lyon,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

9.  Rowland  S.  Pruette,  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

10.  Murray  Allen,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  District  Counsel  for  Seaboard  Air 

Line;  also  represented  Clinchfield  Railroad  and  Norfolk 
Southern  Railroad. 

11.  Clifford  Older,  a  nationally  known  consulting  engineer,  from 

Arkansas,  employed  to  testify  to  the  injurious  effect  of  large 
trucks  to  the  highways. 

12.  James  J.  McLaughlin,  Erwin,  Tenn.,  General  Counsel  for  the 

Clinchfield  Railroad. 

Several  influential  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
railroad  attorneys.   Among  them  were : 

1.  Representative  Harriss  Newman,  Chairman  of  the  Appropriation 

Committee,  Division  Counsel  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad. 

2.  Representative  J.  R.  Young,  Division  Counsel  for  the  Atlantic 

Coast  Line  Railroad. 

3.  Representative  Walter  Murphy,  Division  Counsel  for  Southern 

Railroad. 

4.  Senator  A.  D.  MacLean,  attorney  for  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad. 

5.  Senator  Larry  I.  Moore,  attorney  for  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad. 

The  railroads  were  especially  active  in  attempting  to 
secure  the  passage  of  three  bills,  Senate  Bill  21  and  House 
Bills  262  and  263. 

Senate  Bill  21  provided  for  a  tax  of  V2  i^ili  per  gross 
ton  mile  on  busses  and  trucks.  It  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator L.  I.  Moore,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads,  where  it  was  killed. 
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House  Bills  262  and  263  were  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Newman,  Murphy,  and  Young.  These  bills 
provided  that  the  total  weight  of  busses  should  not  exceed 
20,000  pounds,  and  that  of  trucks  should  not  exceed  10,- 
000  pounds.  (This  was  later  changed  to  15,000  pounds.) 
It  also  provided  that  motor  trucks  should  be  put  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Corporation  Commission  and  re- 
quired to  charge  the  same  rates  as  they  require  of  rail- 
roads. The  length  of  the  vehicle  was  to  be  limited  to  33 
feet,  the  total  length  including  the  trailer  was  limited  to 
45  feet  as  opposed  to  55  feet  under  the  present  law,  the 
width  90  inches  and  the  height  12  feet.  The  speed  was 
limited  to  25  miles  an  hour.  The  proposed  law  provided 
for  an  annual  permit  fee  of  $20.00  to  be  paid  in  addition 
to  the  regular  license  for  each  truck,  and  a  driver  license 
fee  of  $2.00.  The  truck  company  was  to  put  up  bond  as 
surety  for  any  damage  that  might  be  done. 

House  Bills  262  and  263  were  prepared  by  the  North 
Carolina  Central  Committee.  They  were  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  reported  out  ''without 
prejudice."  They  became  the  principal  contention  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 

The  work  of  the  railroad  lobbyists  consisted  in  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  and  showing  the  plight  of  the 
railroads.  They  were  pictured  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
unless  relief  was  furnished  government  ownership  would 
result,  and  government-owned  railroads  would  pay  no  tax. 
Also  great  damage  was  pictured  as  being  done  to  the 
public  roads  by  trucks  and  busses. 

The  sponsors  of  these  bills  said  they  were  designed  and 
intended  to : 

1.  Promote  greater  safety  for  the  traveling  public  by 
reasonable  limitation  of  the  size  and  length  of  motor 
vehicles. 

2.  Prevent  unwarranted  wear  and  tear  on  the  high- 
ways by  reasonable  limitation  of  the  weight  of  loads. 

3.  Promote  a  fairer  competition  between  trucks  and 
the  railroads  as  common  carriers  of  freight. 

They  reported  $8,000,000  as  the  amount  spent  in  North 
Carolina  in  1931  for  the  upkeep  of  railroads,  while  the 
State  itself  paid  all  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  highways 
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used  by  the  trucks.  Allied  with  the  railroads  were 
various  railroad  labor  organizations,  such  as  'The  Rail- 
road Employes  and  Taxpayers'  Association."  This  or- 
ganization sponsored  by  the  railroads  had  several  repre- 
sentatives. They  pictured  much  of  the  present  unemploy- 
ment due  to  the  loss  of  business  by  the  railroads. 

The  railroads  were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts,  as 
most  all  industry  in  the  State  took  the  side  of  the  motor 
vehicle  industry.  Their  method  of  lobbying  consisted  of 
having  able  men  present  their  case  before  the  committee, 
and  working  through  members  of  the  Legislature  who 
were  also  railroad  attorneys.  They  now  exercise  a 
smaller  influence  than  any  other  large  economic  group  in 
the  State.  They  have  a  total  mileage  in  the  State  of 
4,968  miles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $114,984,350.56.io 

Although  the  railroads  of  North  Carolina  are  one  of 
our  major  economic  units,  they  do  not  dominate  the  State 
as  they  did  in  the  80's  and  90's  of  the  last  century,  when 
they  had  the  most  powerful  lobby  in  Raleigh,  running  a 
free  bar  at  the  old  Yarborough  Hotel  for  legislators,  and 
secured  any  favors  asked. 

The  North  Carolina  Truck  Owners'  Association 

The  North  Carolina  Truck  Owners'  Association,  v/ith 
headquarters  at  Raleigh  and  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
is  an  active  propaganda  organization  looking  after  the 
interests  of  motor  vehicle  owners.  Mr.  John  L.  Wilkin- 
son of  Charlotte  is  president.  Former  Senator  W.  P. 
Horton  of  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina,  is  executive  secre- 
tary with  headquarters  at  Raleigh.  Its  membership  con- 
sists of  15,000  members,  owning  45,000  trucks,  reaching 
from  individual  truck  owners  paying  a  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  its  353 
vehicles  in  North  Carolina,  the  Shell  Eastern  Petroleum 
Company,  Sinclair  Refining  Company,  Central  Oil  Com- 
pany of  North  Carolina,  American  Oil  Company,  Texas 
Oil  Company,  and  Atlantic  Refining  Company.  This 
state  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  National  High- 
way Users'  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  state 
organization  was  especially  active  in  opposing  the  pro- 

10  North  Carolina  Corporation  Commission  Report,  page  108. 
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posed  diversion  of  $2,000,000  gasoline  tax  from  the  road 
fund  to  the  general  fund,  in  advocating  a  reduction  of  2 
cents  in  the  gasoline  tax,  a  decrease  in  the  license  tax; 
but  their  greatest  interest  v^as  in  defeating  Senate  Bill 
21  and  House  Bills  262  and  263  sponsored  by  the  rail- 
roads attempting  to  cripple  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 

The  North  Carolina  Truck  Owners'  Association  worked 
with  many  allied  interests,  such  as  the  Carolina  Motor 
Club,  petroleum  companies,  shippers,  and  manufactur- 
ers, as  their  interests  were  identical.  They  had  the  co- 
operation of  all  interests  except  railroads  and  railroad 
labor  organizations.  They  had  a  large  number  of  lobby- 
ists appearing  before  the  committee  of  the  Legislature 
when  measures  affecting  the  motor  vehicle  interests  came 
under  consideration.  Among  those  appearing  were  C.  M. 
Byers,  State  Manager  for  Standard  Oil  Company ;  former 
Senator  Rivers  Johnson  of  Duplin  County  for  truck  farm- 
ers of  his  county ;  the  sixteen  bus  lines  operating  in  and 
through  North  Carolina  were  represented  by  Mr.  H. 
Spence  Brawner  of  Raleigh,  General  Albert  L.  Cox  of 
Raleigh,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Shelf  of  Asheville.  Their  principal 
representative  was  former  Senator  W.  P.  Horton,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Truck  Owners'  As- 
sociation. 

In  opposing  House  Bills  262  and  263  sponsored  by  rail- 
roads, limiting  the  size  and  load  of  trucks  and  placing 
them  under  the  control  of  the  State  Corporation  Commis- 
sion, the  Association  estimated  it  would  cause  an  annual 
loss  in  revenue  of  $4,674,000,  due  to  the  removal  of  a 
large  number  of  motor  vehicles  from  the  public  highways. 

The  North  Carolina  Truck  Owners'  Association  stated 
that  the  crisis  with  railroads  is  not  due  to  the  competi- 
tion with  the  trucks  as  much  as  it  is  to  the  general  de- 
pression and  poor  management  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads. They  are  trying  to  carry  greatly  inflated  values. 
As  an  example  they  cited  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad 
as  now  valued  at  $16,000,000.  It  was  valued  at  that  same 
amount  in  1918  when  prices  were  highest.  All  roads  are 
carrying  a  similar  overvaluation.  The  Norfolk  South- 
ern has  been  in  receivers'  hands  several  times,  and  yet 


11  Motor  Transportation  in  North  Carolina,  official  oreran  of  the  Association. 
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the  capital  stock  remains  the  same.  They  gave  the 
following  as  the  salary  schedule  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads operating  in  North  Carolina : 


SOUTHEKN  RaILWAY12 

President   $67,500.00 

Vice  President   36,000.00 

General  Counsel   27,000.00 

General  Solicitor   22,500.00 

Division  Counsel    13,230.00 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

Receiver   36,000.00 

Counsel  for  Receivers   30,000.00 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

President   27,000.00 

Executive  Vice  President   22,500.00 

Vice  President  and  General  Counsel   22,500.00 

Norfolk  Southern 

President   22,500.00 

General  Counsel   10,800.00 

Vice  President  and  Traffic   9,000.00 

Norfolk  and  Western 

President   67,500.00 

Vice  President  of  Operations   33,750.00 

General  Counsel   29,250.00 


The  North  Carolina  Truck  Owners'  Association  and 
petroleum  companies  secured  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Charlotte  post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  calling 
on  the  General  Assembly  to  reduce  the  gas  tax  2  cents 
per  gallon  for  two  years.  This  was  done  by  the  veterans 
of  Charlotte  connected  with  the  motor  vehicle  and  oil 
industry. 

On  February  18,  1933,  under  the  guise  of  a  ''Veterans 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,"  the  motor  vehicle  and  oil 
interests  issued  a  statement  supporting  the  motor  vehicle 
industry  in  asking  for  the  defeat  of  legislation  sponsored 
by  the  railroad  companies  as  embodied  in  House  Bills  262 
and  263.13 

According  to  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  December  22, 
1932,  published  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce — 

"A  concerted  drive  is  being  made  by  the  railroads  to  influence  the 
meetings  of  the  forty-three  legislatures  which  assemble  next  year. 


12  U.  S.  Senate  Document  129,  given  in  Traffic  World  Magazine,  July  2,  1932. 

13  Motor  Transportation  in  North  Carolina. 
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As  a  preliminary  the  railroad  and  utility  commissioners  of  the  vari- 
ous states  were  recently  assembled  in  a  national  conference  at  which 
a  program  for  truck  regulation  approved  by  the  railroads  was  put 
forward  and  endorsed.  Railroad  propaganda  against  the  trucks  in 
the  hope  of  driving  them  off  the  roads  by  excessive  regulation  and 
taxation  is  being  broadcast  by  every  agency  the  railroad  can  influ- 
ence, their  employes,  shippers,  those  who  sell  to  the  railroads,  se- 
curity holders  (particularly  life  insurance  companies  and  their 
clients),  and  railroad  communities,  all  of  whom  are  exhorted  to 
insist  upon  'equalization  of  opportunity'  for  the  railroads,  who  seek 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  being  bankrupted  by  truck  compe- 
tition."14 

The  Petroleum  Industries 

''The  Petroleum  Institute  of  America,"  the  propaganda 
organization  of  the  large  gasoline  and  oil  companies  of 
America,  has  a  state  organization  in  North  Carolina 
known  as  'The  North  Carolina  Petroleum  Industries 
Committee."!^  Mr.  H.  P.  Dortch  of  Goldsboro  is  chair- 
man and  Mr.  John  E.  Mayo  of  Raleigh  is  secretary. 
They  were  active  lobbyists  in  the  1933  session  for  all 
legislation  that  would  increase  the  consumption  of  gaso- 
line and  oil.  This  organization  worked  with  all  users  of 
petroleum  products  to  have  the  motor  vehicle  tax  low- 
ered, to  have  the  gasoline  tax  reduced  2  cents  per  gallon, 
to  oppose  all  legislation  restricting  the  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, to  prevent  the  suggested  transfer  of  $2,000,000 
from  the  Highway  Fund  to  the  General  Fund,  and  to 
prevent  the  chain-store  tax  on  filling  stations. 

The  local  Motor  Vehicle  Tax  Relief  Associations,  or- 
ganized at  various  places  over  the  State,  were  sponsored 
by  this  organization.  Their  greatest  allies  were  the 
North  Carolina  Truck  Owners'  Association,  Carolina 
Motor  Club,  and  bus  lines  of  the  State,  as  their  interests 
are  identical. 

Mr.  Mayo,  speaking  for  this  organization,  said : 

"Motorists  today  are  paying  approximately  53  per  cent  of  this 
State's  entire  revenue  in  direct  levies  on  the  use  of  their  vehicles, 
in  addition  to  which  they  contribute  their  share  of  the  general 
expense  of  the  State,  just  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us  through  other 
taxes.  In  the  past  they  have  willingly  assumed  this  burden,  because 
they  have  been  promised  that  the  funds  they  pay  directly  would  be 
used  for  highways.    Even  as  it  is,  registrations  of  motor  vehicles 


1-1  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  December  22,  1982. 

15  "The  Petroleum  Institute  of  America"  has  a  similar  propaganda  bureau  in 
the  various  states. 
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have  dropped  off  about  25  per  cent  during  the  past  three  years,  due 
particularly  to  the  great  expense  of  operating  under  the  heavy 
registration  and  gasoline  taxes.  Motorists  stand  as  much  in  need 
of  tax  relief  as  does  anyone  else,  and  to  shift  the  burden  of  others 
to  their  shoulders  would  be  not  only  unjust  discrimination,  but 
would  be  a  distinct  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  State." 

In  addition  to  the  organization  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
tries the  large  oil  companies  had  representatives  at  Ra- 
leigh. Mr.  H.  P.  Dortch  of  Goldsboro  was  special  legis- 
lative lobbyist  for  the  Texas  Oil  Company,  and  had  been 
their  attorney  since  1917.  The  Raleigh  law  firm  of  "Pou 
and  Pou"  was  representative  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  so  was  Mr.  C.  M.  Byers  of  Charlotte,  manager 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  for  North  Carolina.  Jones 
Fuller  of  Durham  represented  the  Shell  Eastern  Petro- 
leum Products  of  New  York,  M.  F.  Wimberly  of  Char- 
lotte represented  the  Purol  Company  of  Carolinas,  L.  F. 
Manning  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  represented  the  Gulf  Refining 
Company. 

The  Charlotte  post  of  the  ''Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars" 
on  January  17,  1933,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
General  Assembly  for  a  2-cent  reduction  on  gas  tax  for 
two  years.  This  post  also  stated  they  were  setting  in 
motion  a  state-wide  campaign  for  the  request.  This  came 
from  petroleum  dealers  and  users  of  Charlotte  who  were 
connected  with  the  local  post. 

The  oil  companies  gave  out  to  motor  vehicle  owners, 
through  their  filling  stations,  ''Reduce  the  Gas  Taxes" 
tags  and  various  posters  to  display  in  filling  stations,  ad- 
vocating the  reduction  of  the  gas  tax. 

Tobacco  Companies 

• 

The  most  powerful  and  effective  lobby  that  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  has  to  deal  with  is  the  tobacco  in- 
terests under  the  leadership  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company.  It  is  not  as  active  as  several  other  organized 
interests,  such  as  the  North  Carolina  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation or  the  North  Carolina  Truck  Owners'  Associa- 
tion, but  it  is  the  most  effective,  due  to  the  economics  of 
the  situation.  Mr.  S.  Clay  Williams,  president  of  the 
company,  was  the  principal  representative  of  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  before  the  Legislature.   For  the  session  of 
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1931  he  employed  Mr.  John  G.  Dawson  of  Kinston,  a 
former  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee;  Mr. 
Walter  Woodson,  a  former  senator  from  Salisbury;  and 
Mr.  Walter  Murphy,  a  former  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  member  of  the  1933  session;  Mr. 
W.  A.  Braswell  of  Winston-Salem  of  the  legal  department 
of  Reynolds.  Mr.  Murphy  early  in  the  1931  session  said 
he  was  representing  the  County  Commission  regarding 
road  legislation,  but  his  connection  with  the  R.  J.  Reyn- 
olds Tobacco  Company  was  later  revealed.  There  were 
several  influential  members  of  the  1931  and  1933  sessions 
who  were  directly  connected  with  this  company  or  similar 
tobacco  companies.  For  example,  Senator  W.  M.  Hen- 
dren  of  the  1931  session  was  attorney  for  the  Reynolds 
family  and  company.  Representative  H.  G.  Connor  from 
Wilson  for  several  sessions,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission,  is  an  attorney  for  the 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  and  one  of  their  lobbyists 
when  not  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  Senator  R.  M. 
Hanes  is  president  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, depository  of  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company. 
There  were  many  others  similarly  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  phase  of  the  tobacco  industry.  Closely 
connected  with  Mr.  Williams  were  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  Mr.  E.  S.  Parker  of 
Greensboro,  and  for  the  Liggett-Myers  Company,  Mr. 
Jones  Fuller  and  Frank  L.  Fuller,  Jr.,  of  Durham.  They 
are  all  able  and  influential  attorneys  of  great  personal 
popularity. 

Mr.  Williams  was  chief  spokesman  for  these  interests 
and  represented  them  before  the  Finance  Commitl^ee  of 
the  1931  and  1933  session  of  the  Legislature.  This  com- 
pany has  now  83  per  cent  of  its  plants  in  North  Carolina. 
Formerly  50  per  cent  operated  in  this  State.  Many  plants 
in  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  have  come  to  this 
State  because  of  the  conservative  tax  policy  of  North 
Carolina.  It  buys  the  bulk  of  North  Carolina  cigarette 
tobacco.  Mr.  Williams  stated  the  tobacco  companies  pay 
57.3  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  paid  by  corporations  in 
this  State.  'The  Reynolds  Company  paid  $2,180,000  in- 
come tax  in  North  Carolina  in  1932.    There  are  30,000 
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people  in  the  tobacco  factories  of  the  State,  and  65,000,- 
000,000  cigarettes  are  manufactured,  which  is  61  per  cent 
of  all  the  cigarettes  produced.  North  Carolina  is  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  is  North  Carolina.  If  the  tobacco  fac- 
tories are  hurt,  it  hurts  all." 

Mr.  Williams  said  if  necessary  they  would  not  oppose 
the  income  tax  increase  from  51/2  to  6  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  of  the  franchise  tax  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  if  neces- 
sary, as  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission. 
He  did  oppose  the  House  Bill  60  to  base  the  franchise  tax 
on  the  market  value  of  stock  rather  than  the  par  value  of 
the  business.  He  objected  to  this  because  the  par  value 
of  the  shares  of  his  company  was  $16.50,  while  the  market 
value  was  $33.00.  Tobacco  companies  almost  alone  are 
now  so  highly  valued  on  the  market.  It  would  double  the 
franchise  tax  on  tobacco  companies  even  if  the  rate  re- 
mains the  same.  He  said  it  was  a  tax  on  prosperity,  and 
that  should  be  taxed  through  income.  ^'^ 

Mr.  Williams  also  opposed  Senate  Bill  4,  providing  for 
a  production  sales  tax  on  all  manufactured  articles.  He  said 
this  would  be  a  handicap  in  interstate  competition.  He 
opposed  the  luxury  sales  tax,  saying  the  tax  would  be 
added  to  the  price  of  the  cigarettes  and  not  absorbed  by 
the  company.  35,000,000  of  the  122,000,000  Americans 
now  live  under  a  luxury  tax.  This  tax  decreased  con- 
sumption, and  that  in  turn  hurt  manufacturers,  workers, 
and  farmers.  According  to  Mr.  Williams,  'The  fourteen 
states  having  a  luxury  tax  consumed  439  cigarettes  per 
individual,  while  those  having  no  such  law  consumed 
1,008  cigarettes  per  individual.  This  was  calculated  on 
the  amount  of  tax  collected  from  the  states  having  a 
luxury  tax."  18 

Mr.  Williams  stated  that  if  industry  is  overtaxed  they 
will  go  to  other  states.  In  one  year,  he  stated,  400  indus- 
tries moved  South,  but  only  six  stopped  in  North  Caro- 


ls Total  value  of  ciears  and  cicarettes  manufactured  in  North  Carolina,  1931, 
amounted  to  $511,431,000— an  increase  of  6.5  per  cent  over  1929.  Textile  interests 
ranked  second  with  value  of  $280,474,000  for  1931 — a  decrease  of  38  3  per  cent 
with  1929.- — U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census. 

17  The  North  Carolina  Constitution  limits  the  income  tax  to  6  per  cent  as  the 
maximum. 

18  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  amount  of  taxes  col- 
lected. It  means  that  the  tax  was  evaded  rather  than  a  decrease  in  consumption. 
The  Federal  tax  has  not  decreased  the  consumption  of  tobacco. 
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lina,  due  to  what  he  considered  our  unfriendly  tax  policy. 
Mr.  Williams  stated  further  that  a  certain  industry  with 
whom  he  was  dealing  was  planning  to  move  to  this  State 
until  it  was  informed  that  North  Carolina  laws  were  un- 
friendly to  business.  It  then  went  to  another  Southern 
state.  1''  Mr.  Williams  stated  his  interest  in  agriculture 
and  his  desire  to  see  the  farmer  prosper.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  said  that  he  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and 
wished  to  stay  here,  but  if  the  directors  ordered  it  the 
company  would  have  to  move,  as  much  as  he  would 
regret  it. 

While  the  Finance  Committee  was  w^orking  on  the  tax 
bill,  the  Associated  Press  on  February  15,  1933,  gave  the 
following  news  item  from  Winston-Salem : 

"Officials  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  today  rejected 
an  invitation  from  the  Danville,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  re- 
move the  company's  plant  to  that  city. 

"A  delegation  consisting  of  W.  E.  Garner,  A.  A.  Booth,  and  Col. 
A.  L.  Carrington,  president  of  the  Tobacco  Association  of  the  United 
States,  presented  the  invitation  to  S.  Clay  Williams,  president  of 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  They  offered  as  inducements 
a  tract  of  land  without  cost,  exemption  from  local  tax  for  five  years, 
and  a  low  rate  of  taxation  after  that  time. 

"Mr.  Williams  thanked  the  delegation  for  their  offer,  but  said  the 
company  is  not  contemplating  removing  its  factories  now.  He 
added  that  the  future  course  of  taxation  of  tobacco  products  in 
North  Carolina  probably  will  shape  that  company's  policy  in  regard 
to  removal." 

Several  threats  to  leave  the  State  were  made  by  Sena- 
tor Hendren  during  the  1931  session. 

The  tobacco  companies  do  not  resort  to  mass  lobbying, 
secure  petitions,  or  have  a  large  number  of  lobbyists  to 
represent  them.  Their  work  is  quiet  and  tactful.  Men 
favorable  to  the  tobacco  interests  are  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture from  counties  they  control.  When  one  offends  this 
interest  he  is  usually  defeated  at  the  next  election.  It  is 
done  in  a  quiet  way  with  no  publicity. 

One  member  of  the  Legislature  said: 

"Their  argument  usually  cannot  be  answered  if  one  accepts  com- 
petition and  the  profit  motive  as  basic  in  industry.  They  are  the 
largest  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  largest  buyers  of 
North  Carolina  farm  produce.    It  is  economic  autocracy  controlling 


1^*  Several  representatives  of  corporations  told  this  incident  before  the  Finance 
Committee  as  if  it  happened  to  them. 
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a  political  democracy.  Their  weapon  is  effective.  Legislation  op- 
posed by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  seldom  becomes 
law."iiO 

Another  commenting  on  the  situation,  said: 

"North  Carolina  owes  much  to  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. This  company  also  owes  much  to  North  Carolina.  This 
State  furnishes  it  with  70  per  cent  of  the  raw  product  at  a  price 
that  crushes  the  farmers  and  all  dependent  upon  him.  With  the 
raw  material  this  company  makes  a  net  profit  of  over  $33,000,000, 
while  those  growing  it  do  not  get  enough  to  be  properly  clothed  and 
fed.  The  total  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  the  1931  crop  of  tobacco 
in  North  Carolina  was  $38, 000,000. "21 

Warehouses  are  organized.  Eastern  Carolina  Ware- 
house Association  was  active  in  opposition  to  motor  ve- 
hicle laws  introduced  in  1931  and  1932  sessions.  Ware- 
houses had  written  and  secured  the  passage  in  1931  of 
chapter  427,  section  142^/2,  putting  a  tax  of  $500  on  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  tobacco  not  sold  on  the  floor  of  licensed 
warehouses.  In  1933  the  same  interests  had  Senate  Bill 
327  enacted  requiring  all  tobacco  buyers  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade.  This  was  done 
to  drive  off  independent  buyers  and  small  dealers. 

The  Power  Companies 

There  are  approximately  forty  private  power  com- 
panies operating  in  North  Carolina.--  Most  of  them  are 
small  and  only  eight  major  companies  had  representa- 
tives to  present  their  case  before  the  General  Assembly 
relative  to  taxation  for  the  1933  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  major  companies,  with  some  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, were  as  follows: 

The  Duke  Power  Company,  Norman  A.  Cocke,  vice  president; 
W.  L.  Long. 

Southern  Public  Utilities,  E.  C.  Marshall,  president. 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  James  H.  Pou,  general  coun- 
sel; L.  V.  Sutton,  president;  Robert  L.  Phillips,  Norman  C.  Shep- 
herd, W.  H.  Weatherspoon. 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company,  J.  T.  Chase,  vice  president; 
R.  H.  Goodman,  S.  A.  Lipscomb. 

Tidewater  Power  Company,  L.  J.  Poisson,  C.  L.  Carter,  and  W.  R. 
Dosher. 


20  Name  withheld  by  request. 

21  Name  withheld  by  request. 

22  Power  c'lmpanies  operatine  in  North  Carolina  have  a  total  valuation  of 
$247,000,000  for  rate-makinir  r)urposes,  but  are  assessed  at  $96,000,000  for  ad 
valorem  taxation.    See  News  and  Observer,  May  10.  1983. 
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Nantahala  Power  and  Light  Company,  G.  E.  S.  Thorp,  president. 

Carolina  Aluminum  Company  (formerly  the  Tallassee  Power 
Company),  S.  A.  Capp,  general  superintendent;  D.  Clark,  W.  E. 
Smith. 

Durham  Public  Service  Company,  B.  L.  Lindsey. 

James  H.  Pou,  Sr.,  was  the  general  representative  for 
all  the  companies  in  presenting  their  case  before  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  companies  were  opposing  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  franchise  tax  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  and  the  kilowatt  hour  tax  of  1  mill  per  kilowatt 
hour.  2  3  All  the  companies  stated  their  gross  receipts 
had  fallen  off  from  20  to  40  per  cent  since  1929.  They 
were  represented  as  virtually  bankrupt.  They  stated 
that  from  10  to  14  per  cent  of  their  gross  revenue  now 
goes  for  taxation. 

The  power  companies  were  especially  active  in  the 
1931  session.  According  to  one  member ^  4  of  the  1931 
and  1933  sessions,  there  were  43  power  company  attor- 
neys known  to  be  at  one  time  attending  the  1931  Legisla- 
ture. Twelve  ex-members  representing  power  compa- 
nies were  at  one  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They 
succeeded  that  year  in  killing  the  Turner-Crouse-Gill  bill 
directing  the  Corporation  Commission  to  obtain  all  the 
facts  with  reference  to  power  companies,  watered  stock, 
expenditures,  and  other  information  needed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. It  passed  the  House,  but  was  smothered  in  the 
Senate.  Clyde  Hoey  of  the  Duke  Power  Company  and 
others  representing  the  power  companies  promised  to 
furnish  this  information  early  in  the  session  of  1931,  but 
the  information  never  came.^s  They  also  succeeded  in 
killing  the  kilowatt  hour  tax  on  electricity  in  1931. 

All  stressed  the  need  of  developing  industry  with  low 
taxes  and  low  wages.  Commenting  on  this  idea,  the  News 
and  Observer  said : 

"More  important  than  a  system  of  taxation  to  tempt  manufactur- 
ers South  is  a  social  system  which  will  insure  better  standards  of 
living  and  better  conditions  of  employment  to  the  working  people 
of  the  South.    An  industrial  development  which  uses  the  South 


23  Later  V2  mill  per  kilov/att  hour. 

24  Name  withheld  by  request. 

25  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  estimated  the  Duke  Power  Company  and  the 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  as  50  per  cent  watered  stock.  See  News  and 
Observer,  March  1  and  April  2,  1931. 
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without  benefiting  the  masses  of  the  people  is  not  wanted.  The 
South  has  had  more  than  enough  exploitation  as  a  land  of  'cheap 
and  contented'  labor. "26 

The  poverty  of  the  power  companies  was  stressed. 
They  were  pictured  as  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
North  Carolina  Corporation  Commission  through  inac- 
tion has  never  investigated  the  amount  of  watered  stock 
or  the  amount  of  salaries  and  other  expenses  carried  by 
the  companies. 

The  Nantahala  Power  and  Light  Company,  organized 
in  1929,  stated  through  their  attorney  that  they  planned 
an  expenditure  of  $70,000,000  for  electrical  development 
in  this  State,  but  if  the  proposed  taxes  were  levied,  espe- 
cially the  kilowatt  hour  tax,  he  feared  his  company  would 
have  to  leave  the  State.  The  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company  gave  the  same  argument.  They  claim  to  have 
planned  an  expenditure  of  $15,000,000  in  developing  two 
sites  on  Roanoke  River.  The  Duke  Power  Company 
claimed  to  be  a  benevolent  corporation,  supporting  the 
Duke  Foundation,  which  is  supporting  schools,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  and  retired  Methodist  ministers.-"^ 

The  Carolina  Aluminum  Company  (formerly  the  Tal- 
lassee  Power  Company  of  Badin,  North  Carolina,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  one- 
eighth  of  whose  stock  is  owned  by  Andrew  Mellon)  was 
represented  by  its  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  A.  Capp.  He 
stated  his  company  produced  an  average  of  1,095,212,227 
kilowatt  hours.  It  uses  899,125,525  kilowatt  hours  in 
the  electric-chemical  treatment  of  aluminum,  and  27,- 
937,838  kilowatt  hours  in  the  operation  of  the  plant.  This 
leaves  only  11  per  cent  of  the  power  for  the  market.  The 
kilowatt  tax  bill  would  add  $800,000  to  the  company's  ex- 
pense. This  increase,  he  stated,  would  mean  the  closing 
of  the  plant.  It  was  then  running  14  per  cent  of  its 
capacity.  He  stated  the  average  salary  of  the  employes 
was  $40.00  a  month  as  compared  to  $125.00  five  years  ago. 
This  was  due  to  the  irregular  work  and  decrease  in  wages. 
The  wages  have  been  cut  19  per  cent.  On  being  asked 
the  price  of  aluminum  now  as  compared  with  the  price 
five  years  ago,  Mr.  Capp  stated  it  was  the  same — 23  and 
24  cents  per  pound  for  pig  aluminum. 


26  News  and  Observer,  February  18,  1933. 

27  The  major  income  of  the  Duke  Foundation  is  not  from  the  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany. 
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The  principal  representative  of  the  power  companies 
stated  before  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  State 
should  cut  its  school  appropriation  and  other  expenses 
to  the  level  of  1909  and  1910.2  8  The  follov^ing  is  the 
salary  schedule  of  two  of  the  power  companies  for  which 
he  was  speaking :29 


Duke  Power  Company 

1931 

W.  S.  Lee,  vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr   $55,694.14 

G.  G.  Allen,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y   60,000.00 

C.  I.  Burkholder,  Charlotte,  N.  C   41,770.59 

W.  R.  Perkins,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J   41,770.59 

N.  A.  Cooke,  Charlotte,  N.  C   39,450.00 

W.  S.  O'B.  Robinson,  Charlotte,  N.  C   20,200.72 

E.  F.  Bucher,  Charlotte,  N.  C   13,000.00 

J.  H.  Marion,  Charlotte,  N.  C   13,750.00 

W.  C.  Parker,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y   13,227.35 

Southern  Public  Utilities  Company 

E.  C.  Marshall,  pres.,  Charlotte,  N.  C   $41,770.59 

R.  L.  Peterman,  Charlotte,  N.  C   21,200.00 

A.  B.  Harrell,  Charlotte,  N.  C   9,800.00 

D.  G.  Calder,  Charlotte,  N.  C   9,200.00 

The  net  incomes  for  the  year  1932,  as  given  to  the 
Corporation  Commission  on  March  15,  1933,  by  the  vari- 
ous companies  were  as  follows: 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  ....  $1,071,801.36 

Durham  Public  Service  Company   62,444.96 

Tidewater  Power  Company   178,241.7430 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company  .    .    .  5,482,770.50 

Duke  Power  Company   3,583,864.03 

North  Carolina  Public  Service  Company     .    .  249,625.61 

Southern  Public  Utilities  Company    ....  1,247,184.44 


Total  $11,875,932.6431 


According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  power 
interests  have  attempted  to  secure  control  of  newspa- 
pers located  at  Hendersonville,  Gastonia,  High  Point, 

Salisbury,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  influence  public 
opinion.  3  2 

28  The  attorney  makine  this  statement  was  paid  $5,000  by  the  Carolina  Power 
and  Lieht  Comr/any,  as  special  attorney  for  the  1933  session. 

29  News  and  Observer,  February  28,  1933. 

30  Before  the  Finance  Committee  the  company  through  its  attorney  reported  a 
loss  of  $62,000  for  1932. 

31  News  and  Observer,  April  11,  1933. 

32  Congressional  Record,  May  20,  1929. 
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The  Duke  Foundation  has  been  a  great  aid  to  the  power 
companies.  They  have  attempted  to  make  the  Duke 
Power  Company  appear  as  the  principal  support  of  the 
Duke  Foundation,  whereas  only  a  minor  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  the  Duke  Foundation  comes  from  the  Duke 
Power  Company. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Duke 
Foundation  lobbied  for  the  power  companies  during  the 
1931  session.  Dr.  John  T.  Burrus,  senator  from  High 
Point  in  1931  and  later  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  in  the  early  days  of  the  1931  session  favored  a 
kilowatt  hour  tax.  Later  he  changed  his  position  and 
opposed  it.  This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
Foundation.  A  short  while  after  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed the  hospital  with  which  he  was  connected  at 
High  Point  was  receiving  funds  from  the  Duke  Founda- 
tion. This  Foundation  works  through  its  various  bene- 
factors in  a  similar  manner.  It  attempts  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  many  church  forces  through  the  pension  of 
retired  ministers,  orphanages,  and  other  philanthropic 
work. 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Stock  Taxpayers 

'The  Association  of  Foreign  Stock  Taxpayers,"  rep- 
resented by  I.  M.  Bailey,  is  composed  of  North  Carolin- 
ians owning  stock  in  corporations  chartered  in  other 
states.  They  own  approximately  $200,000,000  of  such 
stock.  In  1923,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Morrison,  an  act  was  passed  to  exempt  from  taxation  all 
stocks  in  foreign  corporations.  This  was  advocated  by 
Governor  Morrison,  who  said  if  foreign  stocks  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  would  make  his 
home  in  North  Carolina,  and  when  he  died  his  inherit- 
ance tax  would  bring  more  money  to  the  State  treasury 
than  would  be  derived  from  the  tax  on  foreign  stocks. 
Mr.  Duke  was  then  living  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  done  to 
attract  wealth  to  the  State.  Before  1923  the  law  ex- 
empted from  taxation  the  stocks  in  foreign  corporations 
doing  as  much  as  two-thirds  or  more  of  their  business  in 
the  State.  This  was  done  to  induce  them  to  move  more 
of  their  plants  to  North  Carolina.  In  every  legislature 
since  1923  attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  this  law^ 
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exempting  stockholders  in  foreign  corporations,  but  the 
opposition  from  stockholders  has  secured  its  defeat.  In 
1931,  after  much  opposition,  the  Legislature  imposed  a 
uniform  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  income  from  stocks  in  for- 
eign corporations,  and  it  yielded  $707,798  in  1932.-3 

The  advantage  a  foreign  corporation  has  in  North 
Carolina  is  that  it  pays  a  tax  on  its  tangible  property 
only  and  not  on  its  corporate  excess.  The  domestic  pays 
the  tax  on  its  tangible  property  and  corporate  excess 
also. 

Many  of  the  larger  corporations  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  such  as  the  Duke  Power  Company,  R.  J.  Reyn- 
olds Tobacco  Company,  American  Tobacco  Company,  and 
the  Liggett-Myers  Tobacco  Company,  are  foreign  corpo- 
rations, chartered  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  as 
such  do  not  pay  a  tax  on  corporate  excess  in  this  State. 

Another  compromise  made  with  a  similar  group  is  the 
provision  in  the  North  Carolina  Constitution  limiting  the 
income  tax  to  6  per  cent.  In  1920  the  Legislature  at  a 
special  session  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  people  for 
ratification  in  the  fall  election  of  that  year  providing  for 
an  income  tax.  But  to  prevent  the  opposition  of  wealth, 
one  section  provided  for  the  6  per  cent  maximum.  This 
was  a  compromise  to  secure  its  passage.  Mr.  Cameron 
Morrison,  in  speaking  of  an  income  tax,  said:  ''A  grad- 
uated income  tax  is  unjust  in  principle  and  denies  any 
protection  to  those  of  large  income." 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  1933  session  by  Senator 
W.  K.  Boggan  of  Anson  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
people  for  ratification  at  the  1934  general  election  rais- 
ing the  limit  for  the  tax  on  incomes  from  6  per  cent  to 
12  per  cent,  but  it  was  killed  in  the  Senate.  ^  6 

The  North  Carolina  Merchants'  Association 

The  North  Carolina  Merchants'  Association  has  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  3,000.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bunch  of 
Statesville  is  president  and  Mr.  Willard  L.  Dowell,  with 

33  Report  of  State  Tax  Commission.  This  is  a  fake  deduction  if  considered  new 
revenue,  since  much  of  this  income  was  collected  before  1930  but  not  designated  as 
from  foreign  stocks. 

34  "Taxation  in  North  Carolina,"  chapter  VIII. 

35  Some  states,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  do  tax  the  corporate  excess  of 
foreign  corporations.     "Taxation  in  North  Carolina,"  page  40. 

30  See  News  and  Observer,  May  12,  1933,  for  the  Senate  vote. 
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offices  in  Raleigh,  has  been  executive  secretary  since  1927. 
Mr.  Dallas  Holoman  of  Raleigh  is  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee.  This  association  is  the  most  effective 
organization  fighting  the  general  sales  tax. 

This  organization  works  directly  on  the  Legislature, 
and  has  opponents  of  the  sales  tax  keep  in  touch  with 
their  legislators.  It  is  estimated  that  petitions  containing 
30,000  or  more  names  have  been  received  in  one  day. 
Telegrams  by  the  thousands  are  sent  in.  In  many  com- 
munities local  merchants  have  resolutions  passed  oppos- 
ing the  sales  tax.  They  meet  with  their  representatives 
and  bring  all  possible  pressure  to  prevent  any  such  form 
of  taxes.  The  argument  usually  stated  is  that  the  tax 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  It  must  then  be 
absorbed  by  the  merchant.  In  stating  his  case  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Dowell,  in  company  with 
merchants  representing  every  section  of  the  State,  said: 

"I  absolutely  fall  to  see  how  either  the  Finance  Committee  or  the 
General  Assembly  can  believe  that  a  general  retail  sales  tax  on 
the  merchants  is  fair,  or  how  they  expect  it  to  produce  any  revenue 
at  times  like  these.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  heard 
dozens  of  merchants,  and  know  that  the  merchants  as  a  class  are 
not  making  any  profit,  and  that  the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax  on 
gross  retail  sales  would  literally  throw  thousands  of  them  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"For  the  past  two  years  retail  merchants  have  been  going  bank- 
rupt or  retiring  from  business  at  the  rate  of  300  a  month.  The 
records  compiled  by  the  State  Department  of  Revenue  and  Tax  Com- 
mission show  that  more  than  7,000  merchants  have  gone  out  of 
business  since  the  merchants'  license  tax  was  imposed  in  1931.37 
At  the  present  there  are  already  9,000  vacant  store  buildings  in  the 
State.  If  a  general  sales  tax  is  imposed,  within  six  months  after  its 
enactment  there  will  be  9,000  more  vacant  stores,  for  the  retail 
merchants  of  the  State  simply  cannot  stand  a  general  sales  tax 
which  they  can  neither  afford  to  absorb  and  which  they  will  not  be 
able  to  pass  on." 

Every  merchant  in  the  State  is  an  active  lobbyist 
against  such  measures.  The  merchants  furnished  a 
larger  number  of  opponents  to  such  a  tax  than  any  or- 
ganization. They  flooded  the  State  with  literature  oppos- 
ing it.  Every  legislator  was  stormed  by  the  merchants  of 
his  home  county  to  defeat  such  legislation. 


37  The  Merchants'  License  Tax  of  %o  of  one  per  cent  of  gross  sales  was  a  sales 
tax  nassed  in  1931  under  cuise  of  a  Merchants  License  Tax. 
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In  addition  to  the  State  Association  there  were  twenty- 
six  cities  with  an  active  Merchants'  Association.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Raleigh.  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Raleigh  Merchants  Association,  was 
very  active. 

On  Friday,  March  17,  1933,  the  Raleigh  Times  carried 
a  full-page  advertisement  for  the  merchants  of  Raleigh 
opposing  the  sales  tax.  On  March  20,  1933,  they  ran  an- 
other advertisement  saying  they  would  choose  a  sales 
tax  in  preference  to  a  drastic  cut  for  the  State  employes, 
reducing  them  to  "starvation  wages."  The  explanation 
of  this  reversal  is  that  the  State's  payroll  in  Raleigh  for 
February,  1933,  was  $203,513,  but  with  the  cuts  made 
necessary  if  no  sales  tax  should  be  levied,  or  other 
revenue  collected,  the  payroll  would  be  approximately 
$100,000  per  month.  The  State  employes  at  Raleigh  put 
this  pressure  on  the  merchants.  The  merchants  of  Ra- 
leigh could  not  oppose  the  sales  tax  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm as  the  merchants  elsewhere  can.  They  are  too 
dependent  upon  the  trade  of  State  employes.  It  is  esti- 
mated over  300,000  names  to  petitions  opposing  the  sales 
tax  were  sent  in  to  Raleigh.  They  were  collected  through 
the  merchants. 

After  the  passage  of  the  general  sales  tax  the  North 
Carolina  Merchants  Association  employed  Mr.  J.  Paul 
Leonard  as  field  secretary,  whose  chief  duty  would  be  to 
keep  up  the  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  with  a  particular 
view  to  electing  members  of  the  1935  session  committed 
to  its  repeal.  This  opposition  under  the  leadership  of  the 
merchants  organized  at  Greensboro,  on  August  1,  at  the 
0.  Henry  Hotel,  the  North  Carolina  Fair  Tax  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  D.  E.  Turner,  a  former  president  of  the  Hard- 
ware Association  of  the  Carolinas,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Iredell  County,  was  elected  president. 
Mr.  J.  Paul  Leonard,  a  former  secretary  of  the  State 
Merchants'  Association  and  present  field  secretary  for 
the  merchants,  was  selected  as  executive  director.  He  is 
to  perfect  a  state-wide  organization  with  units  in  the 
counties.  The  North  Carolina  Fair  Tax  Association  is  to 
be  the  principal  agency  through  which  the  merchants  and 
others  opposed  to  the  sales  tax  will  work  for  its  repeal. 


38  Information  given  by  Raleigh  business  firm. 

39  News  and  Observer,  Aueust  1,  1933. 
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Lobbying  on  the  Part  of  Public  Officials 
AND  Departments 

Several  measures  were  introduced  reducing  the  salaries 
and  work  of  the  various  departments,  all  of  which  were 
naturally  opposed  by  those  concerned.  The  solicitors 
were  especially  active  in  their  unsuccessful  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  reduction  in  their  salaries.  This  was  done  by 
the  individual  solicitors  keeping  in  touch  with  their  rep- 
resentatives and  exercising  what  influence  they  could. 
They  were  more  successful  with  previous  sessions.  The 
Association  of  Superior  Court  Clerks  was  represented. 

The  Industrial  Commission  administering  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  of  1929  was  attacked  from  many 
angles.  The  Medical  Society  asked  to  have  a  doctor  as 
one  member  of  the  commission.  They  later  asked  in 
Senate  Bill  215  that  the  Medical  Society  rather  than  the 
Industrial  Commission  fix  the  fees  to  be  paid  doctors  for 
their  services  in  attending  injured  employes.  This  arose 
over  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Commission  had  re- 
duced the  fees  paid  doctors  for  such  services  when  they 
charged  fees  that  seemed  unreasonable.  The  doctors  re- 
sented this  under  the  present  law,  which  many  of  the 
doctors  maintain  does  not  allow  them  enough  for  their 
services. They  have  received  $1,684,000  during  the 
past  three  years  from  insurance  companies  in  payment 
for  their  services,  or  an  average  of  $550,000  a  year.  This 
is  almost  one-third  as  much  as  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion has  awarded  to  injured  employes  in  compensation, 
since  it  has  awarded  $3,272,000  in  compensation  during 
the  past  three  years.  For  the  period,  September  1,  1932, 
to  February  1,  1933,  there  were  11,931  bills  submitted  to 
the  Commission  by  doctors.  Of  these  2,707  were  reduced 
by  approximately  $22,000.-^1 

Many  lawyers  around  Charlotte  agitated  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Commission  or  amendment  allowing  appeals. 
Organized  labor  and  employes  generally  supported  the 
Commission.  The  insurance  companies  worked  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  a  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund  as  advocated  by  the  Industrial  Commission  mod- 


40  The  Medical  Society  opposes  all  movements  towards  the  socialization  of  med- 
icine. 

41  Records  of  Industrial  Commission. 
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eled  after  the  Ohio  plan,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  lose  the 
writing  of  insurance  for  the  Industrial  Commission  cover- 
ing accidents. 

One  of  the  reorganization  bills  provided  that  the  work 
of  the  North  Carolina  Park  Commission,  with  its  main 
office  at  Asheville,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development.  The  North 
Carolina  Park  Commission,  created  by  the  1927  session, 
had  been  handling  the  $2,000,000  appropriated  by  the 
1929  Legislature  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. For  the  development  of  this  park  funds  had  been 
secured  from  the  Rockefeller  Fund  and  by  popular  sub- 
scription. With  these  latter  funds  secured  for  develop- 
ment the  North  Carolina  Park  Commission  was  accused 
of  being  extravagant.  A  study  of  the  Commission's  finan- 
cial records  shows  that  $92,619.81  was  paid  to  attorneys 
between  October  1,  1928,  and  February  7,  1933,  for  court 
litigation  and  court  work  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  lands.  Congressman  Zebulon  Weaver  was  paid  $15,- 
250.  Mr.  Mark  Squires  of  Caldwell,  chairman  of  the 
Park  Commission,  was  paid  $21,700  in  salary  and  fees, 
and  $7,102.25  for  expenses.  Mr.  Verne  Rhoades,  execu- 
tive secretary,  received  $22,674.47  between  April  15^ 
1927,  and  October  31,  1931.^2 

Several  attorneys  were  employed,  with  fees  in  some 
cases  amounting  to  $15,000.  Judge  James  M.  Manning 
of  Raleigh,  Lenoir  Gwyn  of  Waynesville,  and  William  N. 
Garrett  of  Asheville  were  paid  $13,000  for  serving  on  a 
board  to  appraise  the  lands  of  two  lumber  companies 
included  in  the  area. 

The  act  creating  the  Commission  provided  that  no 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  a  salary,  but  the 
records  show  the  following  expense  accounts  were  paid 
for  the  members  of  the  Commission :  Mark  Squires,  chair- 
man, $7,120;  Plato  Ebbs,  $2,200;  David  M.  Buck, 
$3,578.09;  R.  T.  Fountain,  $1,383.05;  Harry  Net- 
tles, $783.03;  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  $269.08;  J.  Elmer 
Long,  $241.49;  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  $805.73;  J.  A.  Hardi- 
son,  $656.80;  J.  G.  Dawson,  $699.37;  Frank  Dunlap. 
$751.16. 


42  News  and  Observer,  April  1,  1933. 
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Governor  0.  Max  Gardner  in  1931  advocated  a  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Park  Commission,  but  Congress- 
man Zebulon  Weaver  and  other  employes  of  the  Commis- 
sion actively  lobbied  in  Raleigh  against  it.  Other  em- 
ployes have  been  to  Raleigh  successfully  opposing  the 
proposed  consolidation  in  the  1933  session  abolishing  the 
Commission.  There  was  a  movement  in  the  1933  session 
to  investigate  the  North  Carolina  Park  Commission,  but 
it  was  opposed  by  Tam  Bowie  and  others  presumably  on 
grounds  of  economy  and  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  money 
from  the  Rockefeller  Funds  and  not  State  funds.  These 
expenditures  were  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
by  the  management  of  the  Rockefeller  Fund. 

The  State  Banking  Commissioner  was  active  in  oppos- 
ing legislation  calling  for  information  as  to  fees  paid 
attorneys  and  accountants  in  connection  with  the  liquida- 
tion of  closed  banks.  He  opposed  legislation  making  such 
information  public. 

School  Forces 

The  school  forces  were  represented  by  Jule  B.  Warren, 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association, 
and  former  Senator  Rivers  D.  Johnson  of  Warsaw, 
North  Carolina,  employed  by  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association  as  special  lobbyist  for  the  1933  session. 
The  schools  usually  become  the  target  when  there  is 
talk  of  economy.  The  presence  of  school  lobbyists  is 
most  irritating  to  the  interests  and  legislators  seeking 
economy  at  any  cost,  so  the  schools  often  resort  to  a  form 
of  mass  lobbying,  working  through  others  and  keeping 
themselves  in  the  background.  They  distributed  a  large 
quantity  of  literature  stating  their  case.  Their  principal 
auxiliary  was  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  of  which 
there  are  approximately  25,000  members  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Another  organization  allied  with  the  school  forces 
during  the  1933  session  was  the  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics  with  their  50,000  members  and  400 
councils  in  the  State.  This  order  endorsed  the  eight- 
months  school  supported  with  a  sales  tax,  and  employed 
Rivers  D.  Johnson  as  special  lobbyist. 


43  The  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Hood,  State  Bank  Commissioner,  is  liqui- 
dating agent  for  seven  banks. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  secured  statements 
from  leading  educators,  statesmen,  and  writers,  deplor- 
ing any  reduction  in  appropriations  that  would  cripple 
the  University.  These  statements  were  released  to  the 
papers  of  the  State  while  appropriations  were  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Based  largely  on  the  writings  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Baskervill 
of  Raleigh,  correspondent  of  the  ''North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Afternoon  Newspapers,"  regarding  what  he 
termed  ''school  politicians,"  Representative  Womble  of 
Wake  introduced  House  Resolution  985  "to  investigate 
the  North  Carolina  Education  Association." 

The  school  forces  usually  favored  as  inevitable  the  sales 
tax,  with  the  State-supported  eight  months  school,  pro- 
vided the  local  communities  able  to  do  so  be  permitted  to 
supplement  the  term.  Those  opposing  this  extended 
term  for  any  district  pointed  out  that  the  wealth  of  the 
stronger  communities  was  often  created  by  the  people  of 
the  poorer  sections,  and  it  simply  accumulated  in  the 
favored  towns,  so  all  school  funds  should  be  distributed 
equally.  Not  to  give  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  the 
same  opportunity  was  called  undemocratic.  This  view 
was  not  generally  held  by  the  educational  forces,  as  their 
leaders  were  usually  from  the  more  prosperous  communi- 
ties and  they  were  unwilling  to  share  with  the  less  fortu- 
nate communities  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  their  sup- 
plement. 

School  Book  Publishers  and  Dealers 

In  North  Carolina  the  Textbook  Commission  adopts 
the  texts  for  the  elementary  schools.  The  Committee  on 
High  School  Textbooks  selects  the  adoption  for  the  high 
schools.  The  contracts  with  the  publishers  are  made  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  books  adopted  are 
distributed  over  the  State  through  the  State  Textbook 
Depository,  operated  by  Alfred  Williams  Company  of 
Raleigh.  For  this  work  they  collect  10  per  cent.  Book 
publishers  whose  texts  are  adopted  favor  the  plan,  while 
publishers  whose  books  are  not  adopted  favor  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  plan,  and  allowing  the  county  and  district 
authorities  to  make  the  selection  from  a  multiple  list 
adopted  by  the  State  authorities.    Representatives  Gra- 
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ham  and  Boyd  introduced  a  bill  ''by  request"  of  two  su- 
perintendents, presumably  speaking  for  the  American 
Book  Company,  providing  for  this  change. The  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  was  behind  the  move,  as  their  adop- 
tions were  up  for  a  change.  The  Alfred  Williams  Com- 
pany opposed  the  measure,  as  did  the  Johnson  Publish- 
ing Company  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  others  whose  books 
were  on  the  list  adopted  by  the  State,  The  various 
book  publishers  had  representation. 

It  was  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation that  the  American  Book  Company  offered  Super- 
intendent L.  S.  Barbour  of  Durham  his  expenses  if  he 
would  come  to  Raleigh  and  join  two  other  school  men 
working  to  change  the  present  method  of  selecting  books. 
This  was  reported  as  done  through  the  North  Carolina 
representative  of  the  American  Book  Company.  Fifty 
dollars  was  the  amount  offered. 

The  National  Economy  League,  North  Carolina 
Branch 

The  North  Carolina  State  Branch  of  the  National 
Economy  League  was  organized  in  North  Carolina  in 
1932.  The  National  Economy  League  was  organized  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  4,  1932, 
to  oppose  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  the  ex-service  men.  It  later 
became  concerned  with  all  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
both  Federal  and  State  governments.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  wealth  that  seeks  to  curtail  all  public  expendi- 
tures. Some  of  the  members  of  the  National  Committee 
are: 

1.  Rear  Admiral  Byrd,  retired  on  a  government  pension  of  $4,200. 

2.  Admiral  Sims,  retired  on  a  salary  of  $6,000. 

3.  Ex-Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York,  drawing  a  pension  of 

$6,000  as  former  governor  of  New  York. 

4.  General  J.  J.  Pershing,  retired  at  a  salary  of  $21,500. 

The  North  Carolina  Branch  was  organized  to  make  a 
study  of  North  Carolina  finances  and  recommend  economy 
to  the  1933  Assembly.  Frank  Page,  the  chairman,  is 
former  chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  and 


44  Similar  bills  have  recently  been  , introduced  in  South  Carolina,  Indiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  where  texts  'are  adopted  by  the  same  method. 

45  News  and  Observer,  March  31,  1933. 
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as  such  drew  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000.'*^  Paul  L. 
Montague  is  secretary. 

This  organization  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
North  Carolina  finances,  and  recommend  means  of  re- 
ducing State  expenditures.   This  committee  consisted  of : 

1.  Former  Lieutenant  Governor  J.  Elmer  Long  of  Durham,  chief 

lobbyist  for  North  Carolina  Bottlers'  Association  for  the  ses- 
sions of  1931  and  1933. 

2.  John  L.  Morehead,  textile  manufacturer  of  Charlotte. 

3.  Thurman  Chatham,  tobacconist  of  Winston-Salem. 

4.  L.  J.  Poisson,  Wilmington,  attorney  for  Tidewater  Power  Com- 

pany. 

5.  J.  R.  Weatherspoon,  Raleigh,  treasurer  of  Durham  Life  Insurance 

Company  and  president  of  local  Taxpayers'  Relief  Association. 

This  organization  has  thrown  its  influence  for  the  re- 
duction of  appropriations  for  State  institutions.  They 
have  resorted  to  both  individual  and  mass  lobbying.  With 
the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  National  Economy 
League  as  sponsor,  the  State  Grange  and  State  Mer- 
chants' Association  held  a  mass-meeting  in  Raleigh  on 
March  2,  1933,  protesting  against  any  new  taxes,  and  ad- 
vocated economy  at  any  cost.  There  were  approximately 
1,500  in  attendance. 

The  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  Association 
Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment 

In  the  fall  of  1932  the  North  Carolina  Association 
Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment  was  formed  as  the 
State  branch  of  the  National  Association  Against  the 
Prohibition  Amendment.  The  State  chairman  is  John  D. 
Bellamy,  an  attorney  of  Wilmington,  while  the  executive 
committee  consists  of  Carter  Dalton  of  High  Point,  Wade 
H.  Phillips  of  Lexington,  John  L.  Morehead  of  Charlotte, 
and  Hugh  Dortch  of  Goldsboro. 

In  addition  to  working  for  outright  repeal  this  organi- 
zation supported  all  measures  of  the  1933  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  looking  to  a  change  of  all  prohibition 
laws  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  financed  largely  by  the  na- 
tional office. 4  8 

46  The  larerest  salary  ever  paid  an  official  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

47  News  and  Observer,  March  3,  1933. 

48  In  1930  The  National  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment  had 
offices  in  twelve  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  the  combined  annual  salaries 
amounting  to  $207,420.     (Jud.  Committee  U.  S.  Senate.  1930.) 
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Their  method  of  approach  was  through  members  of  the 
Leg^islature  who  were  also  members  of  the  orj^anization, 
or  who  were  in  sympathy  with  its  purposes.  Walter 
Murphy  of  Salisbury  was  their  principal  spokesman  in 
the  Legislature  and  leader  of  the  repeal  forces  in  North 
Carolina. '^•^ 

There  were  organizers  sent  o\er  the  State  in  the  fall 
of  1932  to  organize  local  propaganda  units  through  which 
the  national  office  could  function  as  a  local  rather  than  as 
an  outside  organization. 

Closely  associated  with  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of 
the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment  is 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  Women's  Association 
for  National  Prohibition  Reform.  This  is  the  organiza- 
tion through  which  the  National  Association  Against  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  works  among  women.  Accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Bourne  of  Asheville,  chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Division,  there  were  in  April,  1933, 
ten  county  chairmen  v/ith  68  local  units  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  this  State. '^^^  This  organization  also  is 
financed  by  the  National  Association  Against  the  Prohi- 
bition Am.endment,  working  locally  for  the  repeal  of  all 
State  and  National  prohibition  laws. 

The  United  Dry  Forces  of  North  Carolina,  vrith  head- 
quarters at  Raleigh,  consisting  of  a  coalition  of  all  the 
dry  forces  of  the  State  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  W.  L. 
Poteat,  was  active  in  securing  petitions  and  opposing  in 
every  way  any  change  in  the  prohibition  lav/s  until  the 
que.stion  had  been  referred  to  popular  vote  at  a  regular 
election.  They  were  supported  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  all 
other  organizations  in  sympathy  with  their  Vv'ork.  These 
latter  organizations  were  greatly  crippled  by  a  lack  of 
funds. 

While  the  Legislature  had  under  consideration  a  bill  to 
legalize  beer  in  North  Carolina,  a  score  or  more  appeared 
for  and  against  the  measure.  Those  advocating  the  legal- 
izing of  beer  said  it  would  yield  revenue  to  the  amount  of 

49  After  the  LeeisJature  adjourned  he  was  made  executive  secretin-  of  the 
North  Carolina  United  Council  for  Repeal,  with  heaociuarters  in  the  Carolina  Hotel, 
at  Raleieh. 

50  News  and  Observer.  April  7,  1933. 

51  For  methods  and  history  of  Anti-Saloon  League,  see  "Story  of  the  Anti-isaloon 
League,"  by  Odegard. 
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$1,500,000,  give  employment  to  10,000  men,  place  300 
to  500  more  trucks  on  the  roads,  establish  eight  to  ten 
breweries  over  the  State,  boom  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  the  grov^ing  of  barley  in  the  State,  set  the  lumber 
companies  to  work  making  barrel  staves,  while  some 
simply  said,  *'We  want  beer."  It  was  presented  by  its 
advocates  as  the  panacea  for  the  depression.  Both  sides 
made  wide  use  of  petitions  and  sent  in  more  than  any 
other  group  except  the  merchants. 

Fighting  the  Reds 

The  textile  interests  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  pre- 
pared and  had  Representatives  Taylor  and  Boyd  intro- 
duce House  Bill  482,  attempting  to  outlaw  what  they 
considered  communistic  activities.  This  bill  was  largely 
the  influence  of  David  Clark  of  Charlotte,  although  he 
denies  the  actual  writing  of  it.  There  have  been  several 
pamphlets  published  criticising  the  North  Carolina  courts 
in  the  handling  of  the  labor  riots  around  Marion  and 
Gastonia.  Also  labor  organizations  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  organize  the  labor  in  textile  factories.  This  has 
aroused  great  enmity  on  the  part  of  many  mill  owners. 
In  order  to  suppress  this  expression  of  unrest  on  the  part 
of  labor  and  others  interested  in  human  betterment.  House 
Bill  482  was  introduced,  making  it  a  crime,  punishable 
with  imprisonment  from  one  to  ten  years  in  the  State 
penitentiary,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  both,  for 
any  person  to  be  guilty  of  unlawful  speech,  writings, 
teachings,  and  circulating  unlawful  publications.  ^- 

The  active  lobbyist  attending  the  Legislature  advocat- 
ing its  adoption  was  Mr.  Jeff  Palmer  of  Charlotte.  ^-"^  He 
solicited  funds  from  the  textile  manufacturers  for  his 
services  as  lobbyist.  Representative  Taylor  was  the  only 
person  who  defended  the  bill  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred.  There  Representative 
Taylor  told  of  the  dangers  of  communism,  and  read  ex- 
tracts from  pamphlets  put  out  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  in  which  that  organization  had  made 
statements  not  endorsed  by  North  Carolina  officialdom  in 
connection  with  the  Gastonia  and  Marion  strikes.  Mr. 


52  See  House  Bill  482,  1933  session. 

53  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  register. 
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Taylor  stated  Tom  Mooney  of  California  is  now  impris- 
oned under  sucJi  a  law.  This  was  shown  to  be  a  mis- 
statement of  fact.  Its  supporters  made  themselves  so 
ridiculous  that  it  was  killed  in  committee  without  a  vote. 

Mr.  Clark  and  other  mill  owners  have  been  active  in 
recent  years  combatting  the  teachings  in  certain  colleges 
of  this  State.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Duke 
University,  and  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  have 
become  targets  because  there  were  certain  instructors  of 
a  liberal  economic  outlook.  They  have  often  been  accused 
of  ''spreading  socialistic  and  communistic  doctrine."  The 
Textile  Bulletin,  edited  by  Mr.  Clark,  has  been  active  in 
its  editorials  condemning  those  institutions  and  well- 
known  authorities  on  American  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. He  brands  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  and  other  v/ell- 
known  economic  liberals  as  communistic,  and  therefore 
dangerous  to  the  public  w^elfare. 

In  1931  Mr.  Clark  had  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  North  Carolina  State  College  dropped  from  the  facul- 
ty-^^^  on  account  of  his  progressive  views.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  control  of  the  administration  of  State  Col- 
lege because  the  textile  interest  for  which  Mr.  Clark  is 
spokesman  is  a  major  employer  of  their  graduates,  hav- 
ing employed  70  per  cent  of  the  graduates  with  the  textile 
degree. •'^•'^  Mr.  David  Clark  objected  to  Kirby  Page,  Sher- 
wTjod  Eddy,  Ashby  Jones,  and  other  well-known  leaders 
in  religion,  as  Blue  Ridge  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  leaders 
for  the  1932  conference."''' 

To  carry  out  these  ideas  there  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized, with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  the  Southern  Vigi- 
lant Intelligence  Association.  This  organization  advo- 
cates legislation  to  make  it  a  crime  *'to  advocate  or  pro- 
mote the  overthrow  or  the  destruction  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  or  the  government  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  by  force  and  violence." 

Charlotte  is  the  headquarters  for  the  reactionary  forces 
in  North  Carolina.'^"  Mr.  Clark  personally  conducted  the 
campaign  against  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  child 
labor  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.'^^    He  de- 

-''^4  Information  given  by  memhy:r  of  Board  of  Director.H  of  Stat>;  CoUesf':. 

Textile  Bulletin,  March  ?>0,  1&33. 

Information  famished  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  official. 

For  diHcij-jsion  of  this  see  American  Mercury,  April,  V.)%'',. 
5>>  Textile  Bulletin.  April  13.  IfiSS. 
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feated  its  ratification  by  North  Carolina,  representing  it 
as  a  move  to  prohibit  child  labor  on  the  farm  and  around 
the  home. 

The  North  Carolina  Bottlers'  Association 

'The  North  Carolina  Bottlers'  Association"  consists  of 
134  plants  manufacturing  carbonated  beverages  in  North 
Carolina.  They  are  scattered  over  the  State,  with  one  or 
more  plants  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Cromwell  of  Wilmington  is  president  and  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Johnson  of  Statesville  is  secretary.  They  were  one  of 
the  most  effective  groups  of  lobbyists  attending  the  ses- 
sion of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  and  have  a 
strength  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  num- 
bers. 

They  were  represented  by  former  Lieutenant  Governor 
J.  Elmer  Long^Q  of  Durham,  Mr.  F.  0.  Bowman  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Johnson  of  Statesville.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  A.  H.  Graham  was  one  of  their  lobbyists  at 
the  session  of  1931.  In  addition  to  their  representatives 
of  the  State  organization,  individual  bottlers  kept  in 
touch  with  their  legislators.  Several  firms  sent  up  rep- 
resentatives in  addition  to  those  sent  by  the  State  organ- 
ization. Some  of  the  lowest  type  of  lobbying  was  done 
by  some  individual  bottling  concerns. 

The  bottlers  are  especially  opposed  to  a  luxury  sales 
tax,  as  it  usually  falls  on  bottled  drinks.  They  were 
active  in  1932  to  defeat  those  who  supported  the  luxury 
tax  bill  at  the  1931  session.  They  worked  with  the  North 
Carolina  Druggists'  Association,  as  the  opposition  to  the 
luxury  sales  tax  was  the  main  work  of  both  organizations. 

Undertakers 

There  are  sixty-one  mutual  burial  associations  organ- 
ized in  and  about  the  small  towns  of  North  Carolina,  with 
a  membership  of  approximately  100,000  members.  Often 
an  undertaker  organizes  a  burial  association.  Members 
are  admitted  for  a  small  fee,  with  the  provision  that  they 
are  to  be  assessed  a  small  amount  each  time  another 


59  The  North  Carolina  Bottlers'  Association  paid  Mr.  Long  $3,500  for  his  services 
as  lobbyist  for  the  1933  session. 
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member  dies.  This  had  cut  the  business  of  regular  un- 
dertakers so  that  the  North  Carolina  Funeral  Directors' 
Association  proposed  legislation  requiring  the  burial  so- 
cieties to  give  a  $5,000  bond,  and  other  legislation  re- 
stricting their  growth.  The  mutual  burial  associations 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Insurance 
Commissioner  as  a  compromise  between  the  two  groups 
of  undertakers.  These  burial  associations  were  termed 
rackets  by  their  competitors,  while  others  look  upon  them 
as  benevolent  associations.  This  proposed  legislation 
sent  many  undertakers  to  Raleigh  to  favor  or  oppose 
the  proposed  legislation. 

All  undertakers  united  in  successfully  opposing  a  bill 
offered  to  let  anyone  sell  coffins.  Only  undertakers  can 
sell  them  now;  through  their  organization  they  can  set 
any  price. 

Among  other  groups  represented  at  the  1933  session 
were  the  following :  American  Legion,  Building  and  Loan 
Associations  of  North  Carolina,  Beauty  Parlors,  Carolina 
Bagging  Company,  Carolina  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  Cafe  and  Restaurant  Owners,  David  Pender 
Grocery  Company,  Eastern  Carolina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Farm  Land  Owners'  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 
gas  companies,  hotels,  industrial  banks  and  loan  sharks, 
insurance  companies,  ice  companies,  Investors'  Syndicate, 
independent  telephone  companies  (99  in  number),  Izaak 
Walton  League,  National  Casualty  Underwriters,  North 
Carolina  Court  Reporters'  Association,  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association,  North  Carolina  Bankers'  Association,  North 
Carolina  Druggists'  Association,  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  North  Carolina  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association,  North  Carolina  Theatre  Owners'  Associa- 
tion, North  Carolina  Industrial  Council,  North  Carolina 
Ice-cream  Manufacturers'  Association,  North  Carolina 
Medical  Association,  North  Carolina  Chiropractors'  As- 
sociation, North  Carolina  Dental  Society,  Nurses' 
Association,  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Labor,  North 
Carolina  Taxpayers'  Relief  Association,  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  North  Carolina  State 
Farmers'  Alliance,  North  Carolina  Grange,  North  Caro- 
lina   Cotton    Manufacturers'    Association,  National 
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Surety  Company,  National  Cotton-seed  Products  As- 
sociation, North  Carolina  Press  Association,  North 
Carolina  Municipal  League,  North  Carolina  Optometric 
Society,  North  Carolina  Association  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, Railway  Express  Company,  W.  T.  Rawleigh 
Company,  Southeastern  Express  Company,  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  United  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Warehouse  Association. 

Conclusions 

Greater  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  voters  in  se- 
lecting representatives.  While  most  of  the  170  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  are  honest  and 
serve  their  constituency  in  the  best  manner  possible,  there 
are  too  many  v^ho  have  no  social  conscience  and  out- 
look. Too  many  are  concerned  v^ith  their  county,  sec- 
tion, or  economic  group  only.  One  member  of  the  1933 
session  from  the  manufacturing  piedmont  said  the  farm- 
ers of  the  east  v^ere  lazy,  and  he  attributed  their  plight 
to  laziness.  Too  often  blocs  are  formed  on  purely  per- 
sonal grounds.  The  leader  of  the  economy-at-any-price 
group  for  the  1933  session  has  been  a  man  of  wealth  and 
he  now  lives  in  great  luxury  and  pomp.  He  has  re- 
cently lost  heavily  and  has  been  disappointed  in  politics, 
so  he  has  now  turned  against  everything.  He  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  superiority  complex  and  wishes  to  be  a  leader 
in  something. 

Too  many  legislators  are  of  a  low  type.  One  member 
of  the  1933  session  was  twice  in  the  hands  of  police  for 
disorderly  conduct.  Some  are  simply  "courthouse  poli- 
ticians" and  easily  controlled. 

Many  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Legislature  are 
corporation  lawyers.  They  make  poor  legislators,  as 
their  first  concern  is  not  public  good,  but  corporate  gain. 
They  are  skilled  captains  in  the  ''private  war"  between 
the  various  economic  interests.  They  think  only  in 
terms  of  economy  at  the  expense  of  social  services  for 
the  masses.  In  their  work  they  consider  their  future 
professional  career.  Lawyers,  as  a  class,  are  always  on 
the  side  of  the  status  quo.    The  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
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vious.  The  lawyer  spends  his  life  in  fighting  for  the 
interests  of  business  men.  The  lawyer  with  a  social 
vision  is  a  rarity.  The  effectiveness  of  any  lobbyist  is 
dependent  upon  the  economic  and  political  control  he  may 
be  able  to  exercise.  Often  political  power  is  an  expres- 
b    sion  of  economic  power. 

The  legislators  are  too  much  dependent  upon  the  lob- 
byists for  information  on  the  various  measures.  The 
information  thus  gotten  is  too  often  false  or  only  partly 
true..  The  work  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Librarian 
should  be  greatly  enlarged  and  become  a  major  source  of 
information  for  the  legislators.  There  should  be  some 
civic  organization  similar  to  the  People's  Lobby  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  functioning  at  Raleigh,  presenting  the  facts 
for  the  neglected  masses.  The  masses  need  education  on 
present-day  problems  through  reliable  and  non-technical 
sources. 

The  removal  of  the  constitutional  provision  limiting  the 
f  income  tax  to  6  per  cent  is  urgently  needed.  That  would 
remove  many  difficulties  connected  with  taxation.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  competition  between  states,  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  the  obligation  of  aiding  in 
the  support  of  state  schools  and  other  functions. 

North  Carolina  needs  a  stronger  second  party  or  a  sys- 
tem of  proportional  representation.  The  1933  session  of 
the  Legislature  contained  10  Republicans  and  160  Demo- 
crats. Yet  in  the  1932  election  the  Democrats  polled 
497,566  votes  and  the  Republicans  polled  208,344  votes. 
A  system  of  proportional  representation  would  give  party 
responsibility  and  eliminate  personal  blocs.  There  is  need 
for  a  party  representing  the  farming  and  laboring 
masses.  The  Democratic  Party  in  North  Carolina  is 
dominated  by  the  power  and  manufacturing  interests. 


